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Observations On Treating 
The Psychopathic Delinquent 


EDWARD GLOVER, M.D. 


The treatment o1 tae psychopathic delinquent 
is almost invariably troublesome and disturbing 
to the routine ot office practice. So much so that 
generous unde:standing should be given to those 
Practitioners who shy away from involvement 
with antisocai patients. After all, a large segment 
of the more s..1ai population is in neec of psychi- 
atric attention and. with the current shortage of 
specialists. «ot inclined to feel particularly 
Negicctius . rot prching in co help with repeated 
crises Of dc. yue .. as they occur in the com- 
munity. 

. .< »»vchopathic delinquent patient, 
however, .0ss of certain therapeutic ex- 
Periences and intormation that can be extremely 
helpful in creating other categories of character 
disorders, ruunu in some psychotic pa- 
tients, acuset.c patients, and especially in what we 
mignt “private” psychopathic patients 
(private ii the sense that, alchough social relations 
arc catensively invoived, the punishment systems, 
unhappiness sid trustration, are borne mainly by 
the patient .:mcif). Psychopathic delinquents 
deserve corsic.-ation also because of their etio- 
logical jw» midway between the so-called 
‘norma’, and the prepsychotic or manifesely 
PSycootte Brvup. 

The following observations may be helpful co 
therapists presently involved in treating delin- 
guents or those who are considering accepting 
such patients: 

The outstanding factor which distinguishes 
the antisocial and delinquent psychopath from the 
‘private’ case, both clinically and etiologically, 


is the quantity of externally directed aggression, 
either sexual or social. In che antisocial psycho- 
pach the projective defenses work at maximum 
intensity, with a corresponding severity in the 
punishment induced by his behavior, and in the 
social stigma associated with it. This is coupled 
with an apparent callousness towards objects and 
an apparent indifference to consequences, including 
the stigma. Ac first sight there appears to be a 
fault in, or atrophy of, the processes of guilt 
formation and a weakness in the processes of real- 
ity proving, both of which suggest, in turn, an 
extreme tenuousness of early object relations. 

To a much greater degree than the “‘private™ 
psychopath, the delinquent psychopath begins an 
analysis in a state of projective defense which im- 
pre,nates his spontancous transference with sus- 
picion and barely concealed hostility. His anti- 
social crises bring about a situation similar to that 
existing in the analysis of alcoholics and drug 
addicts. Actual addiction is not common, although 
there may be a tendency to periodic excess in drink- 
ing. The patient, nevertheless, begins his analysis 
with an “‘antisocial” addiction, which brings 
about a number of complications usually ending in 
a crisis. Hence, the analyst is compelled to deter- 
mine as soon as possible what part he will play in 


stemming these crises by active measures of in-— 


fluence. Even if he decides at the outset to main- 
tain only an observer's role, he will find it difficult 
not to become involved personally in his patients’ 
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Patterns Of Male 
Prostitution 


RAUBE WALTERS 


Very few of the large number of vouths and 
young men who exist precariously by the earnings 
of male prostitution are seen by a psychiatrist. 
Because this is so, virtually nothing at all, certain- 
ly no statistics, can be discovered in the psychiatric 
literature. 

The living pattern of the male prostitute, his 
day-to-day, hour-by-hour, living is similar to that 
of his female counterpart, except that the living 
standard of the male prostitute is lower than that 
of all except the very lowest of female prostitutes. 
Indeed, he is a kind of hobo in our cities. He is 
once removed from the beggar class and that 
distinction is so slender that he often transgresses 
the beggar's territory and occupation. 

His diet is bad. He sleeps outdoors, in cheap 
motion picture houses, briefly at the residences of 
his patrons, or in the rooms engaged tor sex. Not 
more than ten per cent of the male prostitutes of 
New York City, Philadelphia, Boston, New 


Continued on page 4 


A Dynamic Therapeutic Approach In A Caasiadlead Setting 


Povehopathic behavior problems have not 
proved particuiariy, amenable to current thera- 
peutuc approaches. An ordinary mental or penal 
institution controis the patient's life to the extent 
that bad behavior ts curtailed, but the greater the 
cegree of control the less the therapeutic possibil- 
ities. Private practice on the other hand, though 
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it is much to be preferred because of its wider 
therapeutic scope, cannot usually insure continuity 
of treatment with a psychopathic patient. 

For the past five vears | have worked in Brun- 
ner’s Sanatorium, a Swiss private psychiatric 
institution which combines the best features of 
control of an institution with the broader thera- 


peutic scope possible in private practice. This tvpe 
of institution may well be the psychiatric answer 
to the problem of coping with difficule, “acting- 
patients. 


Continued on page 3 
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Ethical Values And Psychotherapy 


Normal behavior means acceptance of certain, 
more or less specific, ethical values which influ- 
ence, direct and motivate behavior. An adult 
ferson confronted by a situation which requires 
choice and decision has to he guided bv an evalua- 
tion of the consequences of this decision. As far as 
these consequences involve other persons, and 
thereby areof a social nature, social norms become 

. if harm co others or to oneself is co 
he avoided. But confermiey to the social values of 
Our society gives only a frame of reference for 
regulating behavior. Since modern western society 
has conflicting and contradictory social norms, the 
healthy mature person has to fill chis frame-work 
with his own system of ethical values. These are 
sclected guide-posts tor behavior, internalized 
rules which motivate us to differentiate between 
right and wrong and to act accordingly. Feelings 
of security, acceptance and respect for oneself and 
others, the ability to relate to others, all these 
ingredients of mental health depend on the devel- 
opment of a consistent syseem of ethical values. 

_ Psychotherapy as a “form of treatment with 
the object of mediating disturbed patterns of be- 
havior and of promoting positive personality 
growth and development’ (Wolberg) can only 
achieve this goal if the pasient is helped to estab- 
lish a consistent set of ethical values. If the neu- 
rotic fecls “trapped’’ in his own unhappiness, 
dissatistied with his behavior, insecure and isola- 
ted, he usually is unaware that conflicting values 
contribute to his feelings of frustration and hope- 
lessness. One example may illustrate this conflict. 
To be ‘a good person"’ and therefore to be liked, 
frequently mean to the neurotic to be weak and 
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submissive and vice versa. The concept “good 
equals weak’ might be elaborated further, so that, 
‘feminine’ is equated with these labels. 

A hopeless confusion results for either che male 
or the female patient as he vacillaces between his 
desire co he “good and liked" and “‘strong and 
masculine’. Through therapy this confusion is 
untangled; but the cherapist himself has to be 
thoroughly convinced that “to bz good"’, co have 
social feelings, is worthwhile aad, if genuine, is 
not a sign of weakness, but of normality. Un- 
fortunately, many therapists are confused in 
their thinking on the importance and usetulness of 
ethical values in psychotherapy. They are afraid 
00 influence, indoctrinate or judge the patient ac- 
cording to their own value system and to be accus- 
ed of thereby robbing him of his independence and 
self-realization. The open discussion between 
doctor and patient and the working-through of 
the patient's own conflicting values is replaced by 
an avoidance of the whole issuc. 

Unwittingly and wawillingly the cherapist 
exerts a covert influence on the patient with cach 
inverpretation and with all his (the therapist's) 
conscious aad waconscious, verbal and non-verbal, 
responses. Frequently, the petiene remains per- 
manencly confused, if be has “to guess” what the 
therapist considers right or wrong. Hidden be- 
hind the smoke screen of “‘neutrality’’, the chera- 
pise teaches the patient chat the best way to 
handle complicated problems is co avoid discussing 
them. 

Every patient goes through a period, longer or 
shorter, of dependence on the therapist. An open 
confrontation with the therapist's own subjective 


value system, which is construed to fit inte the 
general values of his society, but resules from and 
reflects his own life goals through value system 
consiseent within itself and with the therapist's 
personality, is most helpful co the patient 
the dependent patient has the choice ww citner 
incernalise some of the therapest’s values or 
rebel against them, to alter and integrate them 
according to his, the patient's, own needs. 

Therapeutic growth occurs only if the thera- 
pase in che beginning phase of treatment accepts 
the patient as he is, without moral or other judg- 
ment; however, this accepting attitude should nor 
be neutral nor aloof. It should he guided bv the 
therapist's knowledge of how che patient could 
he and will be, if he is well. 

Working together toward evolution of the 
patient's healthy personality, ethical issucs he- 
come a useful factor in therapy. Clear, honese 
thinking on value problems and open discussion 
between the two persons involved in the treatment 
Process becomes an important tool to achieve the 
therapeutic goal, a better integrated and indepen- 
dent personality for the patient. Therapeutic 
Neutrality should be replaced by the therapist's 
firm stand on his right to his own values and re- 
spect for the patient's right to be different. This 
therapeutic attitude is based on the belict that 
ethical values are inherer:’ in the concept ot mental 
health, that they are important as gencral rules 
for human behavior which differ somewhat for 
each person insofar as some of the rules arc not 
absolute but are only relatively valid as being 
part and parcel of the individual personaiit 
pattern. 


Psychiatric Treatment On Probation 


> During recent vears this physician has treated a 
number of sex offenders under probation. These 
have been charged with offenses such as exhibi- 
tionism, pecping, homosexuality, and contribut- 
ing to the delinquency of minors. In no case has 
any of these individuals committed an antisocial 
act while under treatment, nor have anv of these 
individuals, to the knowledge of this physician, 
failed to complete satisfactorily their periods of 
probation. 

Of course. not all offenders, whether sexual or 
otherwise, are suitable subjects for psychiatric 
treatment under probation. A careful selection 
must be made, taking into account the intelli- 
ceme of thevindividual, his personality makeup, 
tus general emotional stability, vocational sta- 
bility, serengeh ot family tics, and his habies, 
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particularly his indulgence in alcohol and use of 
drugs. Not infrequently, upon psychiatric exam- 
ination, one finds the offender to be suffering from 
serious mental illness and in need of commitment 
to a State, Veterans Administration, or private 
mental hospital. One more often finds offenders, 
suffering from less severe types of mental illness, 
who are suitable for treatment in an open type, 
Private sanatorium. The majority are suitable for 
office therapy. 

Much asocial and antisocial behavior is the 
result of unconscious and unrecognized motives 
and conflicts. Often the individual offender docs 
not know why he committed his offence. He 
usually has several reasons—one for the judge and 
court, another for his family, and still another for 
himself, but he is frequently not aware of the truc 
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reason. An exception is provided by certain otien- 
ders from rural areas who are charged with \iola- 
tion of liquor laws. In quite a few such areas a 
good percentage of individuals liguity their sur- 
plus grain and corn. The individual who has done 
80 is not considered to have committed a sin by 
his fellows, although, according to our laws, he 
has committed a crime. 

There is no doubt that much more can he a- 
complished by treating the offender under proba 
tion rather than by incarceration, even with 
psychiatric treatment. With incarceration nor only 
the individual, but frequently also his tamils. 
hecome charges of the city, county, state or gov- 


Continued on page 3 
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A Dynamic Therapeutic Approach 
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Brunner’s sanatorium is small, serving fifteen 
to twenty-hve patients in active treatment. It 1s a 
combination of hospital, hotel, boarding house, 
and family home. The policy of the insticution ts 
strongly against isolating ans panient, the fecling 
heing that locking up unattended patients only 
makes them worse and prolongs their violent or 
behaviour. Furthermore, we avon 
forcing patients co stay, or having them certihed. 
Reluctant patients can (and do> leave and come 
back a number of times until conhdence is won. 

The Brunner sanatorium ts situated in the small 
community ot Kusnacht, located about four miles 
trom Zurich. From che beginning patients are en- 
couraged to leave their rooms, regardless how 
disturbed thes arc, with the objective being co get 
them finasiy co aungle in the community. Ac first 
they are accompanied to town by nurses, who take 
them tw che hairdresser, shops, cinemas, and 
restaurants. Gradually they are handed over to 
other better-adjusted patients, who act in a way 
as auxiliary therapists. Before long, they are on 
their own, selecting tor themselves those they 
want tor company, or even going out alone. 

The activities ot the patients outside the Sana- 
tormum, however, are no secret to the staff. Towns- 
people are very obliging, they will inform a house- 
keeper or nurse about a patient's hehavior, who 
in turn will pass this on to the doctor. Or the 
doctor will get a vail direct. For example, a call 
will come to the Sanatorium from Zirich from 
one of our patients visiting there that another 
patient 1s drunk at a bar and causing disturbances. 


The doctor sets off immediately, locates the pa- 
tent casily, and stays with him until he agrees to 
come back to the Sanatorium. Such encounters of 
course carich the material brought up during 
regular therapeutic sessions. 

The patients under treatment are divided 
among three psychiatrists. If therapeutic time is 
unavailable, a colleague from Zérich comes to the 
Sanatorium to see patients, or he sees them in his 
private office in the city. Each patient has private 
sessions daily, similar to a private practice ar- 
rangement. However, there is no real comparison. 
A private practice session is a limited segment of 
the day, compartmented and formal, while in the 
Sanatorium the patient is in constant contact with 
his doctor. He sees him making his rounds, talking 
with others, cating at the table, and having rec- 
reation. The family rivalries of the institution 


. flow around and spill into the therapeutic session. 


The patients bring their complaints with them 
about the way the institution is run, about another 
doctor, a nurse or patient. A discussion started 
during the session may be taken up again in the 
course of the day, so that the distinction between 
the doctor's administrative duties and his psycho- 
therapy becomes very much attenuated. ; 

The therapeutic successes of the Brunner 
Sanatorium plan offer fruitful possibilities for 
further study. In a number of cases psychopathic, 
borderline or acting-out patients, with a prognosis 
ordinarily hopeless, have improved sufficiently to 
leave the institution to live better adjuseed lives 
outside. 
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Observations On Treating 
The Psychopathic Delinquent 
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crises; ¢.g., he may have co give evidence in court 
or otherwise attempt to extricate his patient from 
the consequences of his antisocial conduct. 

A good deal of the delinquent psychopaths 
carly maneuvering is designed to test che analyst's 
capacity to stand the strain and disappointment 
caused by his behavior. Indeed, unless che lacter is 


capable of meeting this situation without either a 
negative response or a calculated restraint of nega- 
tive reactions, he should not undertake the analy- 
sis of a delinquent psychopath, who, in anv case, 
will not be long in penetrating the analyst's ar- 
mor and so bringing about, either actively or 
passively, che end of his analysis. 


Psychiatric Treatment On Probation 
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ernment. Young offenders, particularly, are some- 
times harmed rather than benefited by incarcera- 
tion, in that they become exposed co and familiar 
with other forms of anti-social behavior. A young 
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offender, convicted for theft of an automobile, may 
acquire an extensive education about other tyres 
of anti-social behavior, such as robbery, forgery, 
and various rackets. 
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In Nazi Germany, Fascise Italy, Communist 
Russia and tarious Latin-American totalitarian 
statcs, analvsis indicates a surprising crime pat- 
tern, in the authoritarian countries there is a sharp 
diminution in the cotals for cach of the common 
law iclonics, once we climinate politically oriented 
crimes. In the specific categories of homicide, 
robbery, burglary, sex crimes, larcenies, and felo- 
nious sssauits the cotalicarian states (all other 
factors being cyualiaed) exhibic a law-abiding 
profile when compared co the United Scares, Eag- 
land, France, and other democratic countries. 

Deeper analysis provides an answer to this 
seeming paradox-- paradoxical, however, only if 
We accept the common stereotype that all is neces- 
sarily good im democracies and necessarily bad in 
autocratn countries. The police-co-population 
ratios in Fascist countries are startlingly high be- 
cause the Fascists have an obsessive fear of inter- 
nal disorder and foreign agents (the writer was 
reccatly in the Dominican Republic and was 
amazed at the omnipresence of uniformed police). 
They also need more police because of the greater 
variety of controls—identification cards, registra- 
tions of citizens as well as of criminals, movement 
controls, etc. It is axiomatic that the more police 
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there are, the less common crime is. 

There are a number of other factors that reduce 
the crime levels. The more aggressive elements in 
the population of the Fascist countries—who 
ordinarily might become common criminals—are 
siphoned off into the army, police, and private 
political groups favorable to the administration, 
who are licensed, s0 to speak, to commit a variety 
of politically oriented crimes, ¢.g., the legal bru- 
tality of Hitler's Brown Shirts. We also muse 
consider that politically hostile elements are 
confined or executed and that a general apathy and 
feeling of the usclessness of living pervades the 
totalitarian atmosphere. The suicide statistics, 
although sketchy, reflect this attitude. 

Asher Brynes many vears ago,.in his excellent 
analvsis of the relationship of police organization 
to government, addressed himself to the basic 
problem: Can democracy survive in a nation in 
which the police-to-population ratio increases 
sharply, in which police controls are maximized, 
and in which safeguards of citizen privacy and 
rights are cither suspended or discarded? A strong 
police apparatus (and in many of the rotalitarian 
nations che police are not only numerically strong- 
er but also better trained, better disciplined, and 


Crime Patterns in Democratic and Totalitarian Soctety 


more efficient) is, in the writer's opinion, not only 
a necessary bulwark of 2 coralitarian state but 
vietually insures that cotalitarianism will result 
Having repressed the common law criminality, 
having ensured public order through stringent 
population control and a plethora of visible 
patrols, it must now, if it is co maintain itself, 
find mew areas of police activity—usually in che 
areas of thought control and invasion of what arc 
weually thought co be areas of private or personal 
activity. 

Ie is evident that democracies must pay a price 
for freedom—that price must be a somewhat high- 
er crime rate than might be found in a cotalitarian 
stase. Citizens in democratic countries, therefore, 
should cautiously examine proposals to centralize 
police, increase police-ro-population ratios, insti- 
tuee police controls of the population, and in gen- 
eral strengthen the powers and jurisdiction of 
police agencies. On the other hand, this does not 
rule out pressure co raise the standards of police 
work and to crase political influence and corrup- 
tion from police agencies in order to control crime 
as best we can without jeopardy to our personal 
liberties. 


Patterns Of Male Prostitution 


Orleans, Los Angeles. Chicago, or San Francisco 
maintain a room or any address other than General 
Delivery. Even at the General Delivery window 
they have almost no occasion to collect mail. 

Like his female counterpart he is extremely 
parochial. He has been to a great many cities in 
pursuit of his calling, but all he knows of these 
cities is the “‘cruising’’ grounds—the streets, 
parks, bus terminals, and railway stations, time- 
honored as places of solicitation. All he remembers 
about a city or town is whether they were good 
and bad cruising grounds and the names of cheap 
hotels where he can run in a guy for « couple of 
hours with no house detective or nosey clerk to 
bother him. 

While we cannot say with certainty, because 
of the difficuit. in conducting thorough research, 
what we do k :ow leads to the belief chac a high 
Percentage ot all male prostitutes originate, like 
their female counterparts, in small towns. They 
seck the social shadows, and the imagined greener 
Pastures of our big cities, almost instinctively. 

However, many of them go through a charac- 
teristic evolution before finding their way to 
Times Square, the French Quarter, Pershing 


Continued from page | 
Square, Reading Terminal, the Boston Commons, 
and similar haunts. While the small town is no 
place fur the male prostitute co ply his wares for 
more than a night or two, all our industrial cities, 
Akron, Youngstown, Springfield, and such, have 
a corps of male prostitutes, a percentage of whom 
stay there permanently but the greater proportion 
of whom are transients. Generally the male pros- 
titute who lives and “works” in a town like 
Springfield, Mass. does maintain a room and a 
generally better living standard than those in the 
largest cities. His fees are usually higher, too. In 
consequence of the economic danger of lowered 
fees, the local prostitute usually spots and cakes in 
tow the transient. Sometimes the transient’s tall 
tales of the fabulous carnings possible in a larger 
city will induce a regular member of che corps of 
such a smaller city to seek a metropolis. They 
rarely go back once they are uprooted. 

Scate capitals almost always have a regular 
group of male prostitutes. One can generally be 
certain of finding them active, barring « current 
police crusade, on the very grounds of the capirol 
building. The equestrian statue of Washington at 
the entrance to the capitol grounds in Richmond 
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might be said to have a nodding acy ve with 
several generations of male prostitutes. The 
grounds of the state capitol at Harrisburg on a 
summer's night harbor more male prostitutes than 
fireflies. The same is true of Harttord. ‘ 


University and college towns have a special 


kind of male prostitute. These are much less 


Obvious than most and are generally better sup- 


poreed. They are not “kept” by individuals but | 


are generously provided for by the ‘closet queens” 


of the faculty. These closet queens (every commun- ‘ 


ity has some, but few as many as an academic — 


community) are elderly, well-esteemed men in 


sensitive positions who cannot afford the usual — 


homorexual contacts. Catering to the sexual needs ; 
of this group is the best security a male prostitute — 
can hope for. These campus prostitutes are surpris- — 
ingly sedate in manner, often very domestic, and — 
much more closed-mouthed than most of theit — 
calling. Incidentally, they often take on a shine of — 


“culeure’’ of a sort and are often still successfully 
living off their bodies at the age of forty. Generally 
the male prostitute is on his way out bv chirey. 
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